THE QUESTION OF CULTURE
Such a mode of judgment may or may not be
regrettable. But it exists, and there is cause for its
existence, and the cause will remain so long as the
Scottish universities attract only those who cannot
afford to go elsewhere. If the remaining aristocracy
of Scotland, and the still prosperous bourgeoisie, were
to abjure the English universities and send their sons
to Aberdeen and Glasgow, to St Andrews or to
Edinburgh, they would benefit the youth of all
Scotland. We cannot improve our rustic manners,
nor slough our parochialism, when they who might
instruct us by their superior example, and those whom
more prosperous experience has liberalized and made
urbane, desert us and betake themselves over the
Border.
It is obvious that no country can nurture a national
culture when its cultural instincts merely express
themselves in flight. If Scotland is to survive more
widely than in the minds of cartographers, then some
anti-magnet to the English lodestone must speedily be
found. It may, perhaps, be found in the political
aspirations of Scottish Nationalists; or in the little
current recrudescence of interest in the arts so hope-
fully called a Scottish Renaissance. These movements
both spring from the realization that the national life
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